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THE SUPERIOR MAN IN FICTION. 1 

The superior man — the individual of exceptional strength 
of thought and action — plays no prominent role in the post- 
mediasval literature down to the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Little attention was shown the king as such in the 
drama and fiction of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The stray glimpses we get of him are found almost exclusive- 
ly in the former, and in most cases it is as lover that interest 
is claimed for him, not as the ruler and moulder of men's des- 
tinies. At the same time another type of strong man, the 
great rebel as incarnated in Faust, loses all standing with the 
rulers in literature, and through a century and a half is com- 
pelled to an outlaw's existence, kept alive only by the sym- 
pathy of the lower classes who would seem never to tire of 
watching his reckless exploits when presented by strolling 
players and in marionette shows, at fairs, and similar popu- 
lar gatherings. It is in such a place that he is first revealed to 
the man who is afterwards to help him to a throne — Goethe. 
From Faust descends a line of popular potentates in fiction, 
though it must be admitted that the old German doctor is not 
the sole progenitor of that dynasty. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to draw up the pedigree 
of a horse, but when it comes to tracing the ancestry of a lit- 
erary type the critic finds his way beset with peculiar diffi- 
culties. Horses, like human individuals, have but one father 
and one mother apiece ; with heroes of fiction or the drama the 
case may often be quite different. There is a story of an in- 
genious lunatic who one day proclaimed himself the Sultan 
and ordered his nurse to prostrate herself before him. On 
the nurse objecting that only the other day he had confided 
to her that he was Dean Farrar, the lunatic viewed her wist- 
fully for a moment and then whispered: "I am so too, but 
that is by another mother." In like manner, some of the 

1 A chapter of a work on the Evolution of Prose Fiction in the Nineteenth 
Century. 
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figures, at once forbidding and fascinating, who stalk through 
tales in prose and verse from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, are not only Faust, but also Vathek — only that's by 
another father. 

Investigation of the several influences that assisted in form- 
ing such and such types will of necessity have to be largely 
hypothetical. We shall presently see that one may appear 
justified in imagining cause and effect where there is but co- 
incidence of similarity. And yet such researches should not 
be looked upon as idle. Every chemist admits the progress 
effected in his science by Stahl's phlogiston theory, although 
the theory itself is long ago exploded. And so in literature, 
the hypotheses that enable us to compare works as to essen- 
tials, group and classify them, may for a while be used bene- 
ficially, even though in the end they prove to be rather in- 
accurate themselves. 

To the people of the age that saw the birth of the Faust 
type — the age of the Reformation — Faust's craving for un- 
limited knowledge was quite as impious as his thirst for 
boundless sensual enjoyment. Hence the necessity of his 
compact with the devil and of his final doom. We know 
now that very early during his occupation with the Faust leg- 
end did Goethe decide to save its hero, and that, in fact, un- 
der his hands the old reprobate underwent a decisive trans- 
formation from the representative of the lawless and disas- 
trous instincts of mankind into an exponent of those prompt- 
ings which, to Goethe's mind, keep humanity ever striving 
and advancing. 

But that such was to be the final outcome was at the 
outset by no means clear to the German poet, although it is 
probable that all along some dim notion of the kind hovered 
before his soul. The public at large had not the slightest 
inkling of the truth, and it is curious to see how even intelli- 
gent readers misconstrued the first part of "Faust." To them 
it read like one piercing cry of despair, and this was precise- 
ly the note which a host of young writers were anxious to 
catch. To young men of some imagination and ample vani- 
ty, the possibility of being taken for a rake, a demon, or at 
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all events the most deplorable of mortals, is an irresistibly 
alluring one. Small wonder, then, that but a few years after 
the publication of the first fragment of " Faust," poetry and 
fiction had to suffer an invasion of a number of men endowed 
with infinite power of mischief, more particularly in regard 
to the opposite sex, and uttering at the end of each chapter 
which recorded their abominable deeds a satanic laugh, just 
to show the stuff they were made of. 

That but for Faust these gentlemen would never have ex- 
isted precisely as they do may be taken for granted. But a 
practised eye will not fail to discover signs of other paren- 
tage. To the student who is inclined to go too far in his 
search for "influences," and fancies that he detects imita- 
tions and plagiarisms, wherever kindred minds have produced 
kindred work, no lesson could be more beneficial than that 
conveyed by a comparison of Beckford's " Vathek " with 
Goethe's "Faust." So obvious are thepointsof resemblance; 
the spirit of perpetual inquiry, even to a liking for a theolog- 
ical investigation, that animates the two leading characters, 
their craving for limitless power, the ever-goading sting of 
their senses, their dragging an innocent girl into the rapids 
of devouring and fatal passion — that a reader ignorant of the 
respective dates of the production of the two works, and per- 
ceiving the relative inferiority of ' ' Vathek, ' ' might easily be led 
to believe this book the younger and the imitative one of the 
two. And if, perchance, he should further happen upon an 
account of Beckford's life, with the description of his watch- 
ing the army of men at work by torchlight, upon Fonthill 
Abbey, so strongly recalling the closing act of the second 
part of "Faust," he might not unnaturally conclude that not 
only Vathek, but his reputed father as well, was in reality 
the creation of Goethe's colossal fancy. A glance at the 
dates in point would, however, enlighten him as to his error, 
"Vathek" having been written in 1781, and published for the 
first time in 1786 — four years before Goethe made anything 
at all of his poem known to the world at large. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that in literature, as in 
science, men of genius will ever and anon hit upon the same 
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discovery almost contemporaneously, with perfect mutual in- 
dependence. To descry the literary possibilities of the Va- 
thek-Faust type was, in its way, no less a discovery than to 
perceive the conservation of energy. And if Beckford was 
as inferior to Goethe in poetry as Mayer to Helmholtz in 
science, he was nevertheless a true poet, a maker. Many 
people are ready to proclaim "Vathek" amasterpiece — often, 
I fear, without having read the book — but I am aware of no 
critical study that does full justice to its concentrated and 
varied excellence. So much of what romantic writers in 
Germany and France later proclaimed as new and sublime 
principles of literary art is here present in quintessential 
strength. The oriental coloring — whether or not correct in 
detail, which is a matter of supreme indifference — is far 
more persuasive than that of Byron's and Hugo's poems. 
The magnifying of the superior individual, which was part 
and parcel of the romantic creed, may be found in Beck- 
ford's romance side by side with the irony also recommended 
and practised in the same quarters. Even Vathek himself is 
not spared; Beckford is not afraid to make him a glutton, 
and occasionally downright clownish. Here and there Beck- 
ford anticipated the imperturbable coolness in the presence 
of horror, later on affected by Stendhal and Merimee. After 
relating the massacre of one hundred and forty of Vathek's 
subjects by the order of his terrible mother, the author adds: 
" Never before had the ceremony of strangling been per- 
formed with so much felicity." This reads like pure Meri- 
mee. In another place he finds this expression for the grief 
of the parents of fifty murdered boys: "The fathers of the 
fifty boys cried out aloud ; the mothers repeated their excla- 
mations an octave higher." 

And on the last page, after recording the horrible chastise- 
ment meted out to Vathek and those who, along with him, 
would transgress those bounds which the Creator has pre- 
scribed to human knowledge, Beckford concludes thus: 
"The humble and despised Gulchenrouz passed whole ages 
in undisturbed tranquillity and the pure happiness of child- 
hood." In this final triumph of a frail and innocent boy 
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Beckford touches the keynote of a tune which the romanti- 
cists repeated a trifle too often; the hymn of glorification of 
the child as the repository of all that is lofty and noble, the 
sole possessor of that supreme wisdom which, it is not evi- 
dent why, mature age forgets or forfeits. 

I should like to feel assured that " Vathek " is still as wide- 
ly read and as thoroughly appreciated as it merits. I make 
no doubt whatever that Maturin's " Melmoth the Wanderer" 
is, at the present hour, practically an unknown book. It is 
certainly inferior to "Vathek." In the first place, it is over 
three times as long, which is also three times too 
long, and it suffers from a monotonous, often pe- 
dantic style, so different from Beckford's grand seigneur 
prose with its occasional swagger. Yet this Anglican clergy- 
man, who, to all appearances, must have expended far more 
time and energy on his, so to speak, infernal novels, than on 
his, no doubt, celestial sermons, was a man of no mean tal- 
ents. Compare him with Charles Brockden Brown, whose 
Carwin in "Wieland," that "most incomprehensible and 
formidable among men," is Melmoth' s first cousin, and the 
superiority of the Irishman will appear unquestionable. True, 
Maturin, like Brown, had little or no creative power in the 
highest sense. Melmoth is Faust and Mephistopheles made 
one, with the addition of Vathek's celebrated eyes, and here 
and there some shreds and tinsel from the Caliph's oriental 
outfit. A scene such as that where Immalee-Isidora ques- 
tions her lover about his religious opinions recalls instantly, 
and to its disadvantage, its beautiful model in the first part of 
" Faust." But the halo which the author has thrown around 
Immalee has faded less than might have been expected, there 
is true sentiment in her talks with her awe-inspiring wooer, 
as there is genuine horror in some of the other scenes over 
which his ill-boding form looms up. And it should not be 
forgotten that the young Hugo drew inspiration from Matu- 
rin's works of which ' ' Melmoth ' ' is the best, but not the only 
one of value ; and that Balzac retained some sort of regard 
for them throughout life. 

To our thinking Scott failed to endow men of commanding 
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stature with flesh and blood, and seemed to show a prefer- 
ence for heroic boys. The superior man also underwent 
modification at the hands of Cooper, and we find the disso- 
lution of the type beginning in Balzac's novels. In the ma- 
turer "Scenes" of the "Human Comedy," Vautrin is the 
only character still retaining some Mephistopheles-Melmoth 
blood in his veins. But while compelling the superior man 
to tread the same ground with other mortals, on the same 
outward conditions, Balzac did not banish him altogether. 
There still remain a few master minds among Balzac's men 
and women, some using their power for evil ends, some for 
good, Judge Popinot being one of the latter. 

After Balzac, the superior man disappears almost entirely 
from French fiction, such at least as caters to a refined taste. 
To be sure he still haunts, as a monstrous ghost, Jules Bar- 
bey d'Aurevilly's novels — those powerful products of a clois- 
tered imagination, flaming and defiant, written by a literary 
Simeon Stylites for readers of the same order. Nor could 
Flaubert deny himself the satisfaction of making Hamilcar 
in " Salammbo " considerably above medium size. But 
"Madame Bovary," and the novels of the Goncourts, are 
deliberately concerned with none but average mortals, and 
although George Sand time and again tried her very best to 
create a strong man, she never came even near the edge 
of success. Feuillet's Count of Camors is a faultlessly 
dressed sham. In England the man of genius is excluded 
from good literary society even more rigidly than in France. 
As German novelists attempt all subjects, possible and im- 
possible, they cannot help now and then trying the superior 
man, but the result is pitiful. The Russian heroes of fiction 
are all Werthers, more or less modified. 

But the most successful provider of fiction for the masses 
that any age has seen — unless, perhaps, the author of " Ama- 
dis " be excepted — the elder Alexandre Dumas, had per- 
ceived the immense possibilities of the gigantic type as a 
popular idol, and in " The Count of Monte-Christo " made 
a highly successful effort to establish it as such. The Count's 
parentage is none too jealously concealed. He is compared 
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to a vampire, and to Byron's Manfred and Lara. His 
eyes are "full of melancholy" with "occasional gloomy 
flashes of misanthropy and hatred sparkling from their 
depths." With such clues, no Dupin or Lecoq should be 
needed to detect Monte-Christo's true identity. It is our old 
friend Melmoth, rather indifferently disguised, still animated 
by an appetite for inciting people to crime. He understands 
everything and everybody in the universe, and, as Mulvaney 
would put it, " a great dale more." But — and now it is that we 
get a chance of putting our finger on the very secret of his 
surpassing popularity as compared with that of his ancestors 
— all this tremendous power is bent toward the one perfectly 
clear and intelligible aim of rewarding virtue and punishing 
crime ; the latter aim, to be sure, being accomplished through 
the untheological device of coaxing the villains to deeds of 
ever-intenser blackness. There was something of the ten- 
dency to play at Providence in Goethe's " Goetz," but 
Goetz's main complaint against society is one that concerns 
solely the society of his particular age, and has but scant in- 
terest for modern readers, who indeed can appreciate his 
position only if possessed of considerable historical knowl- 
edge. Whereas readers with no preparation whatever may 
grieve with Dantes over his loss of liberty and a bride, and 
rejoice when he gets the best of his enemies. That is, pro- 
vided the readers are prepared to put up with the vulgarity 
of the Count's display of wealth, the pinchbeck quality of his 
learning, the shallowness of his alleged philosophy. Whoev- 
er may be thus disposed will find in " Monte-Christo ' ' a high- 
ly colored representation of those palpable workings of an 
earthly providence, the faith in which it is so utterly painful, 
perhaps impossible, for great multitudes wholly to abandon. 
And if anybody is anxious not to miss a single stage of the 
evolution of the type that culminates in Monte-Christo, let 
him read the novel from which Dumas borrowed some of his 
framework and one or two characters, Karl Spindler's "Boa 
Constrictor." It may be said in passing that the full extent 
of Dumas' indebtedness to German literature will probably 
never be known, among other reasons because it is not worth 
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while ascertaining. That, for instance, he appropriated one 
of August Lafontaine's stories in its entirety, only substitu- 
ting English proper names for the German ones, and calling 
it " Le Pasteur d'Ashbourn," is a fact of interest merely be- 
cause it may serve to recall a man whose novels were once 
read with gushing tears by thousands in all countries, whereas 
nowadays even his name is no longer found in histories of 
literature, unless when he happens to be mentioned as one 
of the many writers from whom Dumas levied contributions. 
The lesson which his fate teaches as to the real value of 
temporary popularity, however colossal, is one not to be de- 
spised. As for Spindler, there is no denying that he was a 
novelist of more force than Lafontaine. As his novels are 
still reprinted, they presumably also still have readers. They 
form a curious sort of transition from Scott and Maturin to 
Dumas. These tales often open brightly, but before long 
the plots get confused, and the figures begin to fade. Nor 
would Spindler have any right to complain of being robbed 
by a fellow-novelist, for he himself took characters and situ- 
ations from other people's fiction whenever it suited him. 
One particular instance in which it is impossible not to grow 
indignant at these kidnapping practices is when Spindler in 
"The Jew" presses Rebecca from " Ivanhoe " and her fa- 
ther into service. Long ago this hard-tried couple — the only 
genuine "wandering Jews" — should have been allowed to 
retire permanently from polite literature, where since the days 
of Marlowe and Shakspere they have been forced to display 
such unceasing activity. But Spindler knew no mercy. One 
is less inclined to pity Melmoth for having reappeared as 
Heckdey in " Boa Constrictor." A demon like him is not 
easily worn out. Heckdey has been betrayed by his Eugenie, 
as Dantes by his Mercedes, and returns from the West In- 
dies with much wealth, eyes like two tongues of fire, and a 
mad desire for revenge which he satisfies very much as Dan- 
tes. The prototype of Haydee is a bewitching mulatto girl, 
Diana. One of the passages most instructive to students of 
comparative literature occurs where the author is comment- 
ing on the strange love of demons for angels. Although 
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doubtless sincere, this affection tends to the destruction of 
the angel, because the demon must necessarily endeavor to 
drag that heavenly being down into his own eternal darkness. 
Here a Balzac devotee at once recalls an almost identical 
paragraph in " Vautrin's Last Incarnation," with an allusion 
to Maturin's treatment of the matter. We have here an un- 
usually telling illustration of the way in which one and the 
same group of characters, or one and the same situation, once 
it has been thrown into the literary market, keeps haunting 
the minds of contemporary writers, however much these may 
differ in degree and kind of talent. Spindler was a pigmy 
by the side of Balzac, yet there was at any rate, during the 
earlier period of his career, a yearning in him for something 
beyond mere sensationalism. Unfortunately this hankering 
was not strong enough to prompt him to serious efforts for 
the overcoming of his many defects of taste and education. 
Hence it did him more harm than good, for to it was mainly 
due the mongrel character of his novels, which are neither 
frank stories of adventure nor studies of character and 
manners pure and simple, but an impotent mess of many 
heterogeneous ingredients. His lack of constructive skill 
was also detrimental. The beginnings of his novels are in- 
variably their best parts; "The Jew" has an excellent one, 
and the first chapters of " Boa Constrictor" are far from un- 
interesting. But compare them with the prologue of " Monte- 
Christo," and you will have a revelation of what constitutes 
true genius for story-telling for the masses. Not that Dumas 
did not realize the effect on his public of a little scientific and 
philosophical charlatanry, judiciously displayed — none ever 
understood that trick better than he. But he never allowed 
it to obscure his purely sensational effects. Never, at least, 
when the work to which he lent his name was really done by 
himself. In " Monte-Christo " it looks as if such was the case 
only up to the time of the hero's escape from prison. After 
that the story soon becomes nothing but a heavy mass of rub- 
bish which it takes all the strength of the prologue to float. 

Although Edmond Dantes won hosts of admirers, Dumas 
appears to have felt a desire to create something more human. 
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He did so in "The Three Musketeers," a novel which al- 
ready has acquired a more solid hold on mankind's affection 
than " Monte-Christo," and in all probability will outlive it. 
In " Monte-Christo " a thin veneer conceals very poorly the 
physical and moral impossibility of the entire story; in "The 
Three Musketeers" the foundation is more substantial. In 
order to satisfy the widespread craving for baffling adven- 
ture, without having to call on the very devil or some cousin 
of his for assistance, the author split the hero into four indi- 
viduals, each of whom is a giant of sagacity or physical 
strength, or both at once, and each one furthermore provided 
with a faithful valet who is sort of popular double or good- 
natured caricature of his master. This miniature army Du- 
mas marshals with such consummate skill that to this day 
vast numbers of readers surrender after an attack or two. 
It need not be remarked that the intellectual aspirations of 
the Vatheks and Fausts are here entirely eliminated, the 
sole aim of the musketeers being to get as full and satisfac- 
tory play for their animal spirits as possible. Their success 
is undeniable, but it is equally true that it is gained largely 
through an absolute disregard of what is somewhat vaguely 
called scruples. They sponge on their mistresses, compell- 
ing them to rob their husbands if their own purse be empty, 
and, generally speaking, form a gang of swashbucklers and 
roysterers that every mother would warn her son against 
joining. At the outset of his Parisian life, d'Artagnan plays 
Milady a vile trick which Eugene de Rastignac even at his 
lowest would never dream of imitating. 

Aside from this, d'Artagnan and his fellows reveal in re- 
ality more kinship with Balzac's pushing men than with 
Scott's prim youths, only where Balzac judges and condemns 
Dumas admires and applauds. Dumas is here and there 
thoughtlessly spoken of as a French Scott, but the resem- 
blance is scarcely even superficial. Scott's historical insight 
is not amazing, but by the side of Dumas he appears an in- 
spired seer. What Dumas is after in remote ages is solely 
opportunities for his heroes to fight and drink, to court prin- 
cesses or the wives of commoners. His idea of the only 
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proper solution of the most momentous historical conflicts is 
of crystalline simplicity. There is always, according to him, 
one man, a Lord Protector or a Cardinal Prime Minister, on 
whom the fate of the world depends ; you get possession of 
that individual, put him in a trunk or a sedan chair and keep 
him there until he comes to terms, and the desired political 
change will be effected in a jiffy. 

But whatever one may think of Dumas as a leader of na- 
tions, there can be no doubt of his skill in managing a duel 
or any other affair of equally limited scope, where the brav- 
ery or shrewdness of one man is pitted against that of anoth- 
er. And no one ever drew good fellowship among men bet- 
ter. He is at home with soldiers in the tent, the tavern, and 
on the rampart. Whenever he attempts to step into other 
spheres he becomes painfully awkward and even affected. 
And he makes such attempts too frequently in the sequels to 
" The Musketeers," especially in " Ten Years After," with 
its long, mawkish La Valliere episodes. The musketeers 
themselves, however, grow old consistently and charmingly. 

"The Musketeer" novels have met with more ups and 
downs than, perhaps, any other works of fiction. Never 
rated excessively high in the land where they were produced, 
they were eagerly read there and in most other countries by 
boys of all ages, from seventeen to seventy. But while En- 
glish boys probably formed no exception to the rule, their 
guardians viewed the French daredevils with suspicion and 
disgust. When Dumas had been long in his grave, English 
encyclopedias and similar oracular publications still spoke of 
Dumas' fiction as a heap of rottenness. Then, mainly 
through the efforts of the late R. L. Stevenson, the tone be- 
gan to change, and has kept changing ever since until at 
present it has reached the other extreme, where Dumas is ex- 
tolled as the high priest of the loftiest and purest ideals. 

The truth of the matter is that, such as the musketeers are, 
they live. And it cannot be too often repeated that in litera- 
ture one scapegrace of flesh and blood is more valuable than 
seventeen rag dolls with the most ethereal ideals. Hence 
"The Three Musketeers" is a better book than "Daniel 
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Deronda " or the latest sociological novel, whatever its title 
may be. 

After Dumas fixed the types of Monte-Christo and the 
musketeers, their descendants have ruled popular romance in 
a succession almost as unbroken as that of the Oldenburg 
dynasty in Denmark, where every other king is a Christian, 
every other a Frederick. The types have not in all cases 
preserved their original outlines intact; here and there they 
have become slightly blurred by borrowing features from 
each other. But it is safe to say that there is something of 
d'Artagnan or Edmond Dantes, or both, in the heroes of ev- 
ery eminently successful story of adventure of the last fifty 
years, whether its author be a Frenchman or a Hungarian, a 
Dane or a Pole, Englishman or American — Paul Feval or 
Maurus Jokai, Carit Etlar or Henryk Sienkiewicz, Ponson 
du Terrail, Anthony Hope, or Archibald Clavering Gunther. 

It will be observed that some of the names just enumerated 
lead us beyond the borders of literature proper. This is 
done purposely. It will not hurt us to ponder over the fact 
that while of late the chief novelists have neglected the 
superior man, the rank and file of the fiction makers have 
assiduously cultivated him. Is it not time for some great 
novelist again to bring him back from his exile as Goethe did a 
hundred years ago? Surely the nineteenth century has seen 
great men enough, on both sides of the globe, to stimulate 
writers to create anew one or more of them. 

For the sake of completeness it may be noted before con- 
cluding that a near relation to the superior man (or maybe it 
is himself in disguise) has enjoyed an extensive popularity 
for the last thirty or forty years. It is the " Great Detective." 
He was discovered or invented by Balzac in Corentin, and 
provided with highly improved methods by Edgar Poe, from 
whom Paul Feval borrowed him to unravel the dark mysteries 
of "Jean the Devil." Or it may have been Feval's secretary 
who did the borrowing. It is certain that under his direction 
the detective subsequently performed deeds unparalleled be- 
fore and after. That secretary was Emile Gaboriau, author of 
" File No. 113 " and "M. Lecoq." Joakim Reinhard. 



